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For   Wildlife   and   Other 

Conservation  Uses 


By  A.  E.  BorelLj  biologist,  Soil  Conservation  Service 


FOR  WILDLIFE  food  and  cover 
in  the  Western  and  Plains  States, 
no  other  tree  surpasses  the  Russian- 
olive.  Few  other  trees  are  so  well 
adapted  to  such  a  wide  range  of  soil 
and  climate. 

Russian-olive  has  many  conservation 
uses.  It  is  useful  for  farmstead  and 
field  windbreaks,  snow  traps,  gully  and 
streambank  plantings,  hedgerows,  and 
living  fences.  Unsightly  waste  areas 
and  odd  corners  planted  to  Russian- 
olive  add  beauty  to  the  farm  or  ranch 
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and   make  ideal   spots  for  attracting 
wildlife. 

The  silvery  foliage  and  graceful, 
irregular  shape  of  Russian-olive  give  it 
a  place  in  many  kinds  of  landscape 
plantings.  It  is  a  producer  of  high- 
quality  honey.  And  its  wood  makes 
good  fuel  and  fair  fenceposts. 

Wildlife  Value 

More  than  50  kinds  of  birds  and 
mammals  eat  the  fruit  of  Russian-olive 
(see  list  on  back  page) .  In  the  list  are 
12  kinds  of  game  birds,  including 
pheasant,  grouse,  mallards,  and  4  kinds 
of  quail. 

Most  birds  swallow  the  fruit  whole ; 
however,  small  birds  sometimes  peck 
the  pulp  from  the  seed.  The  fruit, 
usually  produced  in  abundance  every 
year,  remains  on  the  tree  throughout 
the  winter  or  until  it  is  consumed.  It 
is  borne  from  4  to  20  feet  or  more 
above  the  ground  and  is  thus  available 
above  deep  snow.  Fruit  loosened  by 
wind  or  feeding  birds  falls  to  the 
ground  where  ground  feeders  eat  it. 

Seeds  sprouting  on  the  ground  in  the 
spring  also  are  readily  eaten. 

Although  Russian-olive  sheds  its 
leaves  in  winter,  its  spreading,  thorny 
branches  and  thicket-forming  growth 
make  excellent  wildlife  cover. 

Mourning  doves,  mockingbirds,  and 
several  other  kinds  of  birds  use  Russian- 
olive  for  nesting. 


The  silvery-white   fruit  of  Russian-olive, 

produced  abundantly  each  year,  remains 

on    the    tree    throughout    the    winter    or 

until  the  crop  is  consumed. 


What  It  Is 


Russian-olive    (Elaeagnus    angusti- 
folia) ,  a  native  of  Europe  and  western 


Asia,  is  a  spreading,  shrubby  tree, 
usually  12  to  20  feet  tall  at  maturity. 
It  may  grow  taller  under  irrigation  and 
in  stream  bottoms.  Near  the  ground 
its  branches  spread  10  to  20  feet,  some- 
times more.  It  has  silver-gray  leaves, 
and  in  the  early  summer  it  bears  many 
small,  yellow,  highly  fragrant  flowers 
that  develop  into  whitish  or  silvery 
fruit  about  the  size  of  dried  navy  beans. 

There  is  also  a  pink-  or  brown- 
fruited  variety.  This  kind  has  larger 
fruit  and  is  more  ornamental,  but  birds 
prefer  the  white  fruit. 

Ordinarily,  the  unpruned  tree  has 
five  or  six  main  stems  starting  near  the 
ground.  If  you  remove  all  but  one  of 
these  stems  and  keep  it  free  of 
branches,  Russian-olive,  on  good  soil 
with  plenty  of  moisture,  may  grow  to  a 
height  of  40  feet  and  make  a  good 
shade  tree. 

Russian-olive  grows  rapidly  in  early 
life.       Under     favorable     conditions, 


Roadrunners    nest    in    Russian-olive    and 
sometimes  eat  the  fruit. 
(Courtesy  of  Roger  Tory  Peterson) 
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Mourning  doves  and  other  birds  use  Russian-olive  branches  for  nesting. 
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The  low-spreading  branches  of  this  30-year-old  Russian-olive  tree,  13  feet  high  and  17 
feet  wide,  make  excellent  loafing  and  escape  cover  for  quail  and  pheasants. 


nursery  transplants  may  reach  4  to  5 
feet  the  first  year  and  8  to  12  feet  the 
second  year.  Under  dryland  condi- 
tions in  the  Great  Plains  you  can  ex- 
pect about  half  this  growth  rate. 

The  time  of  the  first  seed  crop  varies 
with  latitude,  but  seedlings  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  fruit  from  3  to*  5 
years  after  transplanting. 

Where  and  How  It  Grows 

Russian-olive  thrives  throughout  the 
West  from  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  east 
as  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  and  from 
Canada  to  Mexico.  In  this  area  it 
grows  from  sea  level  to  an  elevation  of 
at  least  8,000  feet  and  withstands  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  50°  F.  below 
zero  to  115°  above.  It  is  grown  as  an 
ornamental  in  the  Northeast,  but  it  has 
not  been  successful  in  windbreak  or 
wildlife  plantings  in  that  region.  It 
has  been  used  little  in  the  Southeast. 

Russian-olive  thrives  under  a  wide 
range  of  soil  and  moisture  conditions. 
There   are   dense,    healthy   stands   in 


river  bottoms  where  the  water  table  is 
seldom  more  than  2  feet  below  the 
surface.  In  contrast,  it  survives  con- 
siderable drought.  It  grows  well  in 
any  soil  from  sand  to  heavy  clay.  It 
withstands  flooding,  silting,  and  depo- 
sition of  blow  sand. 

In  salt  tolerance,  Russian-olive  is 
surpassed  only  by  saltcedar  (Tamarix) 
and  a  few  other  salt-tolerant  plants. 
Although  it  will  stand  medium  high 
salinity,  it  grows  better  in  deep  sandy 
or  loamy  soil  with  only  slight  salt  and 
alkali  content.  Apparently  it  does  not 
thrive  in  acid  soils.  A  pH  of  6  may  be 
the  lowest  limit. 

The  plant  is  reasonably  tolerant  of 
shading  and  competition  from  other 
shrubs  and  trees.  In  the  Southwest, 
Russian-olive  produces  fruit  when 
growing  under  large  cottonwood  trees 
where  it  receives  only  limited  sunshine. 
But,  in  the  North,  it  requires  full  sun. 
With  plenty  of  moisture,  it  successfully 
resists  sod  competition. 

Where  Russian-olive  grows  wild  in 
a  dense  stand  or  has  been  planted  with 


close  spacing,  it  forms  a  thorny  thicket 
that  man  can  enter  only  with  difficulty. 
Such  thickets  provide  excellent  cover 
for  quail  and  pheasants. 

Russian-olive  sometimes  spreads  by 
seed  into  untended  river  bottoms  and 
other  neglected  areas  that  have  a  high 
water  table.  It  seldom  spreads  in 
well-managed  pastures  or  in  cultivated 
fields.  The  plant  is  deep  rooted  and 
has  little  adverse  effect  on  crops 
planted  next  to  it.  Where  it  is  nor 
wanted,  it  is  easily  controlled  by  basal 
treatment  with  2,4,5-T. 

Planting  Stock 

Russian-olive  is  produced  from  seed 
and  is  easily  propagated  in  nurseries. 
You  can  expect  500  to  600  usable 
plants  from  each  pound  of  seed. 

In  the  North  it  may  take  2  years  to 
produce  usable  transplants  from  seed. 
In  warmer  areas,  seed  planted  in  the 
spring  will  produce  bushy  plants  2  to 
3  feet  tallthe  first  season.  This  is  an 
ideal  size  for  field  planting. 


Most  commercial  nurseries  west  of 
the  Mississippi  can  supply  Russian- 
olive  seedlings.  In  some  States  you  can 
get  stock  through  your  soil  conserva- 
tion district,  State  wildlife  agency,  or 
the  State-operated  Clarke-McNary 
nursery.  Your  county  extension  agent 
or  soil  conservationist  can  help  you. 

Where  and  How  To  Plant 

When  you  plant  Russian-olive  in 
gullies,  borrow  pits,  or  waste  areas  for 
wildlife,  space  the  seedlings  3  to  6 
feet  apart  if  the  plants  can  be  irrigated 
or  will  have  adequate  moisture.  On 
drier  sites,  space  them  6  to  8  feet  apart. 

Where  there  is  adequate  moisture, 
you  can  use  Russian-olive  as  a  living 
fence.  Spaced  2  feet  apart,  the  plants 
will  form  a  living  fence  within  2  to  4 
years.  For  this  use,  Russian-olive 
needs  no  trimming  or  pruning  unless 
you  wish  to  restrict  its  height  or  width. 
You  should  cut  it  back  after  the  first 
year,  however,  to  make  it  more  bushy 
and  to  produce  branches  near  the 
ground. 


Russian-olive  will  produce  fruit  in  spite  of  shading  and  heavy  competition.     With  close 
spacing,  it  controls  erosion  and  provides  excellent  wildlife  cover. 


Russian-olive  will  form  a  dense,  at- 
tractive hedge  if  the  plants  are  spaced 
10  to  15  inches  apart  and  trimmed. 
Prune  the  plants  the  first  year  after 
planting  to  encourage  branching  and 
prevent  growth  of  central  trunks. 
After  the  first  year,  trim  the  hedge  once 
or  twice  each  year  to  keep  it  the  desired 
size  and  shape. 

In  living  fences,  hedges,  and  wind- 
breaks, promptly  replace  trees  that  die. 

If  you  desire  a  low  windbreak,  you 
may  use  Russian-olive  as  the  center 
row  with  lower  shrubs  on  one  side  and 
evergreens  on  the  other. 

In  five-row  windbreaks,  Russian- 
olive  is  a  good  plant  for  the  tall-shrub 
row  which  is  usually  the  second  row 
on  the  windward  side.  Some  prefer 
it  on  the  side  next  to  the  buildings 
where  its  silvery  color  is  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  green  of  other  foliage. 
Your  local  soil  conservationist  can  as- 
sist you  with  the  correct  spacing  be- 
tween trees  and  between  rows  in  your 
windbreak. 

For  streambanks,  Russian-olive  is 
well  adapted  for  the  support  planting 


back  of  the  willows  that  are  generally 
used  along  the  water's  edge. 

Although  Russian-olive  nursery 
stock  is  hardy,  you  should  give  it  the 
same  care  in  handling  and  planting  as 
you  give  any  other  tree  or  shrub.  You 
can  plant  it  with  a  mechanical  tree 
planter  or  by  digging  a  hole  for  each 
plant.  Set  plants  at  the  same  depth 
as,  or  slightly  deeper — never  shal- 
lower— than  they  were  in  the  nursery. 

If  the  nursery  stock  is  not  too  large, 
you  may  plant  it  satisfactorily  by  plow- 
ing a  deep  furrow  with  a  12-  or  14-inch 
plow.  Place  the  plants  in  the  furrow 
at  the  desired  spacing  and  plow  back 
over  the  roots.  Firm  the  earth  by  run- 
ning the  wheel  of  the  tractor  over  it. 
If  you  use  the  furrow-planting  method, 
you  will  need  to  straighten  each  plant 
by  hand  and  firm  the  earth  by  foot 
to  hold  the  plants  erect. 

Care  and  Management 

Cultivation  for  the  first  2  or  3  years 
to  control  weeds  is  necessary  in  areas 
with  from  15  to  20  inches  of  annual 


With  close  spacing  and  proper  pruning,  Russian-olive  makes  a  dense,  attractive  hedge 
that  is  an  effective  barrier  to  humans  and  large  animals. 


Russian-olive  is  planted  as  the  shrub  row  in  this  field  windbreak.     Its  silvery  color  makes 
a  pleasing  contrast  against  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees. 


rainfall.  Cultivation  will  benefit  any 
new  planting  regardless  of  moisture. 
In  areas  with  less  than  15  inches  of 
rainfall,  cultivation  will  be  needed 
every  year  to  maintain  Russian-olive 
and  other  trees  in  a  windbreak. 

In  areas  with  less  than  15  inches  of 
precipitation,  irrigation  or  channeling 
of  runoff  water  to  the  trees  will  result 
in  more  satisfactory  growth.  How- 
ever, with  proper  cultivation,  Russian- 
olive  will  grow  in  areas  with  as  little 
as  12  inches  of  rainfall. 

Russian-olive  windbreaks  should  be 
protected  from  grazing.  Grazing 
stunts  and  deforms  young  plants  and 
greatly  reduces  the  wildlife-cover  value 
of  older  trees. 

Russian-olive  trees  of  all  ages  should 
be  protected  from  fire. 

Russian-olive  is  not  seriously  af- 
fected by  disease.  In  a  few  places  in 
eastern  Oregon,  eastern  Washington, 
and  northern  Idaho,  disease  has  dam- 
aged some  plantings.  But  in  these 
areas,  plantings  in  good  soil  with  ade- 
quate moisture  are  seldom  affected. 


No  serious  disease  has  been  reported 
from  the  Southwest  or  northern  Great 
Plains,  but  an  unidentified  blight  has 
caused  some  plantings  in  Oklahoma, 
northern  Texas,  and  eastern  New 
Mexico  to  dieback  or  to  fail.  Dieback 
of  some  branches  on  older  trees  is  com- 
mon in  other  areas. 

Grasshoppers  sometimes  consume 
the  leaves  of  young  trees  as  well  as  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit.  They  do  seri- 
ous damage  only  when  they  are 
numerous  enough  to  be  a  hazard  to 
almost  all  other  vegetation  as  well.  No 
other  insects  seem  to  injure  the  plant 
seriously. 

Domestic  livestock  browse  young 
trees,  and  rabbits  may  eat  the  bark  of 
small  trees.  Poultry  may  eat  the 
leaves  from  newly  planted  trees. 
Pocket  gophers  occasionally  feed  so 
heavily  on  the  roots  of  young  trees  that 
the  trees  die.  Rodents  seldom  damage 
the  bark  or  roots  of  mature  trees. 

Hail  may  damage  the  bark  and  re- 
move much  of  the  fruit,  but  the  trees 
recover. 


Birds  and  Mammals  Known  To  Eat  Russian-Olive  Fruit 


BIRDS: 

Mallard 
Bluegrouse 
Sharp-tailed  grouse 
Gray  partridge 
Bobwhite 
Scaled  quail 
California  quail 
Gambel's  quail 
Ring-necked  pheasant 
Chukar 
Wild  turkey 
Mourning  dove 
Roadrunner 
Red-shafted  nicker 
Black-billed  magpie 
Common  crow 
Mockingbird 
Catbird 

Brown  thrasher 
Sage  thrasher 
Robin 

DOMESTIC  POULTRY: 

Chickens 
Turkeys 


Eastern  bluebird 
Mountain  bluebird 
Townsend's  solitaire 
Bohemian  waxwing 
Cedar  waxwing 
Phainopepla 
Starling 

Brewer's  blackbird 
Common  grackle 
Cardinal 

Evening  grosbeak 
House  finch 
Pine  siskin 
House  sparrow 
Lesser  goldfinch 
Green-tailed  towhee 
Rufous-sided  towhee 
Slate-colored  junco 
Oregon  junco 
White-crowned  sparrow 
Song  sparrow 


Ducks 
Pigeons 


MAMMALS: 

Cottontail 
Fox  squirrel 
Ground  squirrel 


Elk 
Deer 


(Cover  photo,  courtesy  of  Wilford  L.  Miller,  North  Dakota  Game  and  Fish  Department) 


(This  publication  supersedes  Leaflet  292,  Russian-Olive — For  wildlife  and  good  land  use.) 
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